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8th mo. 17th, 1820. At Moremon Meet- 

I began by showing that we do not follow 
practice of such, who carry the Scriptures 
h them to meetings, to take a text out of: 

I did not-observe that Christ or His 
8 practiced such a usage, but He began 
‘cellent sermon with, ‘ Blessed are the 
in spirit;’ and Peter with, ‘I perceive 
rod is no respecter of persons ;’ and Paul 
quoted some of the heathen poets. 
i use many of the prac- 


wristianity. So I think our neighbors, who 
@ disposed to follow the common usages, 
ay hold us excused, as our practice comes 
varer being like that of Christ and His 
ostles. 

24th. Attended Clear Creek. My testimony 
a8 On the internal evidence of the Christian 
igion. 1 delivered my belief that, if this 
structor were duly attended to, Atheism, 
niversalism, and unconditional Election and 
probation, and such like doctrine, would be 
ne away to the end of the world. 

The Yearly Meeting at Mt. Pleasant was 
vored in its several sittings with a good de- 
vee of Divine regard, and among the weighty 
ncerns attending was the division of the 
rly Meeting. It was then mutually agreed 
institute a Yearly Meeting at Whitewater, 
diana, for that State and the western parts 
Ohio. 

28th. At Cross Creek I was concerned to 
Ow that there are two kinds of builders ; and 
ro kinds of buildings in a religious sense— 
a0soever heareth these sayings of mine and 
eth them, and whosoever heareth these say- 
ys of mine and doeth them not. The one 
t on the rock, and the other on the sand. 
hought a solemnity prevailed. We went 
ser meeting to Joseph Hobson’s, and staid 
eafternoon. Near sundown I felt a concern 
‘e, that had at times been turning on my 
nd for several days, but not with sufficient 
larness ; but now I perceived it was likely 
e followed with condemnation, if delayed 
‘longer. So I let my feelings be known, 


OP Pe ww he-p..\ 


e professors of 


times to exhort or advise people to do right, 
all seemed to be agreed, that he himself should 


make such pretensions will do well enough 
though he be not so particular and exact. 
Has he who gives counsel need to be more 
pure, to be fit for Heaven, than other people? 
May such as are making little or no profession 
be counted suitable for the happy abodes, yet 
not so correct in their doings, as he is ex- 
pected to be who cautions others? Do not 
too many neglect the proper attention to duty, 
and it is thought to be all well enough, be- 
cause they are making little pretension to re- 
ligion? Some have room to fear that they 
are too much at ease, and in danger of what 
befell the slothful servant who neglected to 
improve the talent which he was called on to 


occupy until-his Lord come; but being (may 


I not say) careless, easy and slothful or negli- 


gent, was not disposed to observe the com- 


mand. Thus some can neglect the attendance 


of religious meetings because they are not! 


making much pretension to religion. Is it 


not time to consider seriously? Shall we not 


each one receive our own reward for our own 
works? I had to deal plainly with them, and 
there was, 1 thought, a solemn owning evi- 
dence attending. 

29th. Early in the morning we set out, 
having about forty miles home. I rode home 
in the twilight. Our families we found well, 
and glad to see us and wethem. In this jour- 
ney I travelled 1141 miles by computation.” 

A few days after his return home, John 
Heald wrote to his friend Benjamin Kite, 
giving him some particulars of his travels. In 
this letter he says: 

“Our Yearly Meeting was large, and the 
Quarterly Meetings of Blue River, White- 
water, West Branch, Miami and Fairfield, 
renewed the proposal of dividing the Yearly 
Meeting. This they did jointly, and when it 
came before the meeting, it resulted in an 
agreement that those Quarters should com- 
pose a Yearly Meeting to be known by the 
name of Indiana Yearly Meeting, to be opened 
at Whitewater, on Second-day, after the first 
First-day in the 10th mo. 1821, leaving the 
three Quarterly Meetings of Redstone, Short 
Creek and Salem, to compose Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. 

“J have renewed cause to believe that there 
is still in our Society a number of livingly 
concerned Friends; but too generally the 
minds of this people appear to be too loose 
from the concerns of religion, too lightly es- 
teeming the high privileges they might avail 
themselves of, to enjoy a comfortable assur- 
ance of acceptance with the dear Redeemer. 


that if a man begin to be religious and some- 


conduct uprightly, and not advise one thing 
and do the contrary; but one who does not 


Several of the subsequent letters of John 
Heald refer to the concerns of “ The Fairfield 
Company Store,” a co-operative association 
which had been organized sometime before in 
that neighborhood, and which proved a source 
of much trouble and pecuniary loss to many 
who were interested in it. Many Friends 
were share-holders in it, but many others also 
took stock ; and when the time came to pay 
the indebtedness that had accumulated, some 
removed to other States, or proved irrespon- 
sible, so that the burthen fell heavily on the 
small number of persons who possessed pro- 
perty and were too honest to evade their re- 
sponsibilities. John Heald was not involved 
in the difficulty, but his sympathy with his 
neighbors led him to intercede with the 
creditors residing in Philadelphia, through 
his friend Benjamin Kite, for such leniency, 
as might enable them to discharge their in- 
debtedness without excessive loss, and addi- 
tional legal expenses. The whole amount to 
be paid was only about $4,000, but the low 
price of produce, and the comparative poverty 
of the people then residing in Ohio, made the 
difficulty of raising this sum greater than we 
can easily imagine. In a letter written 4th 
mo. 17th, 1824, J. H. says: ‘‘The Company 
Store business continues to be accompanied 
with much calamity, perplexity and distress. 
I suppose thou hast understood that sixteen 
of them were bound in a judgment to pay 
near $4,000. Nine of them have paid $265 
each, and their property lies as liable to be 
seized and sold, as the property of those who 
have not paid any. James Boulton [his former 
travelling companion] has sold horses and 
cows to make up his $265, but has no horse 
creature left, and still his little piece of land 
is liable to go too. While some appear to act 
honestly, others practice evasive shifts, and 
in addition to this our produce bears a small 
price, wheat 50 cents, rye and corn 25, oats 
12} per bushel, butter 6+, [maple] sugar 64 
per lb. Ifa map was made to exhibit all the 
shades of trouble and comfort, how wide the 
spaces of the one, and narrow the limits to 
the others, the world affords. To have much 
perplexity here, and no comfort hereafter, 
how melancholy, what doleful shades ! 

“ Seven members of our meeting are of the 
16, and many more are stockholders. It may 
be said you should help one another ; perhaps 
many are willing who have but small means. 
I, for one, am paying interest on money I had 
the use of to bear my expenses when travel- 
ling [as a minister of the gospel] and have 
not found means as yet to discharge the debt. 
The amount however is small—a few dollars.” 

This case has been referred to here, on ac- 
count of the proof it furnishes of the need of 
care as to how we enter into business arrange- 


ich was to have a meeting in a village near,| How trifling are the enjoyments of these to|ments with those whose standard of integrity, 
led Richmond. It was soon agreed to and|what they might partake of! Yet so great is!or whose views in other respects may not be 
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in unison with our own. For want of this 
care, many have been led into serious diffi- 
culties, and have been exposed to influences 
and temptations from which they have not 
always escaped without moral injury. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Heart of Africa, by Dr. Schweinfurth. 


The explorations recently made in the in- 
terior of Africa, by George Schweinfurth, 
have furnished an important contribution to 
our knowledge of that country. This ex- 
plorer has been from his youth an earnest 
student of botany, and led by his zeal for his 
favorite science, some ten years ago he spent 
two years and a half in collecting plants in 
the delta of the Nile, the Highlands of Abys- 
sinia, and the Nubian hills and valleys. He 
returned to Europe with asplendid herbarium, 
but with an exhausted purse. ‘he two years 
that intervened before he again entered on 
the scenes of his former labors, were spent in 
the study and classification of the specimens 
he had gathered. Of the effect of these em- 
ployments he thus speaks: 

“ Whoever knows the blameless avarice of 
a plant-hunter will understand how these 
studies could only arouse in me a craving after 
fresh booty. I could not forget that the greater 
part of the Nile territory, with the mysterious 
flora of its most southern affluents, still re- 
mained a fresh field for botanical investiga- 
tions; and no wonder that it presented itself 
as an object irresistibly attractive to my de- 
sires. But one who has himself, on the virgin 
soil of knowledge in unopened lands, been 
captivated by the charm of gathering fresh 
varieties, and has surrendered himself to the 
unreserved enjoyment of Nature’s freedom, 
will be prompted to yet keener eagerness ; 
such an one cannot be daunted by any priva- 
tion he has undergone, nor deterred by any 
alarm for his health: he exaggerates the in- 
salubrity of a northern climate; he bewails 
the wretched formality of our civilised life, 
and so, back to the distant solitudes flies his 
recollection, like a dove to the wilderness.” 

Having received pecuniary aid from the 
“ Humboldt Institution of Natural Philosophy 
and Travels,” he returned to Africa in 1868, 
on an expedition which lasted three years. 
Khartoom is situated near the junction of the 
Blue Nile, which drains the Abyssinian Moun. 
tains; and the White Nile, which flows from 
the more southern and western regions, It 
is almost the outpost in that direction of 
Egyptian civilization, though the authority 
of the Turkish government extends consider- 
ably beyond it, and the headquarters of a few 
wealthy ivory traders, who send out in their 
boats armed parties into the remote interior, 
in many portions of which they exercise a 
controlling authority. On a smaller scale, 
they remind one of the operations of the Eng- 
lish East India Company in the valley of the 
Ganges, or of the great Fur Companies im 
Canadian regions. With one of these merchant 
princes, a Coptic Christian, named Ghattas, 
Dr. Schweinfurth entered into a contract, by 
which he was to be furnished with the means 
of subsistence, and with men to act as bearers 
and guards. The voyage commenced in the 
1st mo. 1869. Their course was up the White 
Nile. Our author notices the enormous herds 
of cattle which were pastured on the shores, 
the snorting of the Hippopotamuses which 
were so numerous as greatly to disturb their 


night’s rest, and the almost unending flocks 
of geese which furnished an abundant source 
of food. On an island in the river he found 
the water-melon in a wild state, showing that 
its original home, as well as that of the do- 
mestic cat and of the ass, is Africa. 
marks : 


in this wilderness; not only did the shore 
swarm with hippopotamuses, whose vestiges 
were like deep pit-holes, but the ground was 
scooped out in places vacated by rows of croco- 
diles, which now basked only thirty paces in 
our front. Great iguanas and snakes rustled 
in the dry grass. Everywhere under the trees 
were snake skins and egg shells ; above in the 


a species, eagles from giant nests, and hosts 
of fluttering water fowl, gave incessant ani- 
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He re- 


“A rich variety of animal life is developed 


branches was heard the commotion of the 
mischievous monkeys, whilst birds of many 


mation to the scenery of the shore. 

«What, however, most interested me, was 
the unlimited variety in the kinds of water 
plants which abounded on the floods, the sport 
of the winds and waves. Among them the 
Herminiera, known under the native name of 
ambatch, has already been the subject of 
general remark ; it plays so prominent a part 
in the upper waters of the Nile, that it might 
fairly be designated the most remarkable of 
the native plants. 

“The ambatch is distinguished for the un- 
exampled lightness of its wood, if the fungus- 
like substance of the stem deserves such a 
name at all. It shoots up to 15 or 20 feet in 
height, and-at its base generally attains a 
thickness of about 6 inches. The weight of 
this fungus wood is so insignificant that it 
really suggests comparison to a feather. Only 
by taking it into his hands could any one be- 
lieve that it were possible for one man to lift 
on to his shoulders a raft made large enough 
to carry eight people on the water. ‘Lhe 
plant shoots up with great rapidity by the 
quiet places of the shore, and since it roots 
merely in the water, whole bushes are easily 
broken off by the force of the wind or stream, 
and settle themselves afresh in other places. 
This is the true origin of the grass-barriers 
so frequently mentioned -as blocking up the 
waters of the Upper Nile, and in many sea- 
sons making navigation utterly impracticable. 
Other plants have a share in the formation of 
these floating islands, which daily emerge like 
the Delos of tra@ition ; among them, in parti- 
cular, the vossia grass, and the famous papy- 
rus of antiquity, which at present is nowhere 
to be founu either in Nubia or in Egypt. 

“The 14th of January was the first day of 
ill-luck, which I was myself the means of 
bringing about. Early in the morning an- 
other boat had joined us; and the people 
wished me to allow them to stay awhile that 
they might enjoy themselves together. Being, 
however, at a spot which seemed to me ex 
tremely dull, I urged them to go further, in 
order to land on a little island that appeared 
more full of interest. The excursion which 1 
took was attended by a misfortune which be- 
fell one of the two men whom I took to ac- 
company me. Mohammed Amin, such was 
his name, running at my side, had chanced to 
come upon a wild bnffalo, that I had not the 
least intention of injuring, but which the man, 
unhappily, approached too near in the high 
grass. The buffalo, it would seem, was taking 
his midday nap, and disturbed from his siesta, 
rose in the utmost fury. To spring up and 


whirl ‘the destroyer of his peace in the 
was but the work of an instant. 
my faithful companion, bleeding all over, a 
in front. of him, tail erect, stood the buf 
roaring, and in a threatening attitude rea 
to trample down his victim. However 

attention of the infuriated brute was attrac 
by the other two men, who stood by look 
on speechless with astonishment. 
gun; Mohammed had been carrying 

breech-loader in his hand, and there it v 
swinging on the left horn of the buffalo. J 
other man with me, who carried my rifle, f 
immediately taken aim, but the trigger sn 
ped in vain, and time after time the g 
missed fire. 
tion; it was a question of a moment. _ 


There 


Lt had 


No time now for any consu 


man grasped at a small iron hatchet ¢ 
hurled it straight at the buffalo’s head fro 


distance of about twenty paces; the aim 
good, and thus was the prey rescued from 


enemy. With a wild bound the buffalo thy 
itself sidelong into the reeds, tore ald 
through the rustling stalks with its ponde 

weight, bellowing and shaking all the gro 

Roaring and growling, bounding viole 

from side to side, he could be seen in v 
career, und as we presumed that the w 

herd might be in his train, we seized the g 
and made our quickest way to a neighbo 

tree. All, however, soon was quiet, and 

next thought was directed to the unfortun 
sufferer. Mohammed’s head lay as thot 
nailed to the ground, his ears pierced by sh 
reed-stalks, but a moment’s inspection G 
vinced us that the injuries were not fa 
The buffalo’s horn had struck his mouth, 2 
besides the loss of four teeth in the upper 

and some minor fractures, he had sustai 
no further harm. I left my other compan 
on the spot to wash Mohammed, and haste 
alone to the distant boat to have him fetch 
In three weeks he had recovered, and as 
equivalent for each of his four teeth he ha 
backsheesh of ten dollars. This liberality 
my part wonderfully animated the desire 
enterprise amongst my companions, and 

them in great good humor towards me for 
future.” 

Shortly after this, they bad another pt 
of the excitable nature of the buffalo. ‘ 
we were sailing in deep water close to 
reedy shore, the roar and rustle of our g 
sail started up a herd of wild buffaloes, wh 
disappeared from sight, before we had tim 
seize our rifles. When presently we w 
passing the last camp of the Baggara Ars 
our attention was attracted to a scene of 
citement, at once vivid and picturesque. 
entire population, alarmed by an attack 
wild buffaloes on some cattle-driverts, was 
and in hot pursuit. Hundreds of men ar 
with lance or sword, some of them moun 
were furiously hurrying to the scene, u 
on by the frantic shrieks of the exe 
women. We could not resist the conclus 
that the buffaloes, which we had disturk 
had proceeded. to attack the neighbor 
drivers. An impressiun seemed to pre 
that we had fired at the Baggara, but in 
tumult nobody exactly understood the 
cumstances. ‘The gale was in our favor, 
we glided rapidly out of reach without le 
ing the precise issue of the disorder,” 

(To be continued.) 


He that honoreth not the Son, hono 
not the Father that sent Him, . 
j 
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For “The Friend.” 
Substitutes for Drinking Saloons. 


There are many in all our large cities who 
re homeless, and others have nothing that 
eserves that endearing name.  Boarding- 
ouses, usually, are not homes. These home- 
ss ones will have their resorts, where they 
ay meet their kindhearted fellows. If we 
ike from them the drinking saloons, what 
ibstitutes shall we offer them? Being social 
nd kindhearted, many of them must have 
yme place where they may meet their com- 
anions. If safe places, suited to their posi- 


to drink, and nothing to intoxicate—nothing 
to harm. We need many houses prepared to 
give cheap, good and safe lodging and board- 
ing. We have Sailor’s Homes. Many of our 
cities, in all parts of them, need Homes for 
the homeless and the stranger. Can we not 
have them! Does not the God of the stranger 
and the homeless require something of that 
kind of His wealthy stewards? In connec- 
tion with these eating houses or homes, there 
ought to be facilities for reading. With very 
little cost, our papers might, well-nigh, meet 
this great want. We have many men in our 


on in life, are not furnished, they will take 
ich as they can find. It is not because they 
re more depraved and vicious than many 
thers, that they spend their evenings where 
ney do, but this want of their social natures 
raws them together, and often they can find 
o better. Their genial natures and love of 
ciety, have proved snares to them and may 
rove their ruin. They who fall are those 
rho are worth saving. 

Where shall they meet? Where shall they 
ave their friendly greetings, and yet free 
om danger? A few, a very few can meet 
1 the public libraries and reading-rooms 
rhich have been opened ; but the great mass, 
nd those who need them most, cannot. They 
rere not provided for the great masses, and 
he poor laboring men would not feel free in 
hem. 

At present the poor have few gathering 
laces which are safe. No light, warm, 
leasant, social room invites them. Houses 
9 which there are snares are always open— 
lways pleasant and inviting. There they are 
lways welcome, and can be free and easy. 
‘or the sake of their dimes they are kindly 
reated. Publicans are not all heartless, if 
hey are in a heartless avocation. In drink- 
ng saloons, young men find much that is 
greeable to human nature, and much that is 
nticing. Though they know that many have 
allen, they imagine they are strong enough 
ostand in those slippery places. Did they 
Bocce their own strength, they might not 
ensnared. Their strength is their weak- 
18s. 
Had such persons pleasant and safe resorts, 
hich bave not the odium attached to them 
nat is to a drinking saloon, many would 
ladly go there. They deeply feel the re- 
roach which is rightly attached to those 
laces ; but when once entered, that stigma 


cities who are abundantly able to purchase 
houses for that purpose, in proper places, and 
then place suitable persons in them. They 
can retain possession of the house, and, in 
some locations, the rise of property will make 
them profitable investments. But how many, 
independent of profit and loss, ought to do 
that much for Jesus’ sake ? 

Many manufacturing firms might, in this 
way, greatly promote the temporal and spirit- 
ual interests of their employés, and thus 
greatly advance their own interests. In bene- 
fiting others, they would be benefited —in 
blessing their dependents, they would be 
blessed. Such houses, when rightly establish- 
ed, have proved to be self-sustaining. There 
is no risk about them. They are not an un- 
triedjexperiment. But even if there were risk, 
and possible loss, they ought to esteem it a 
privilege, and gladly do it, for the sake of 
doing good. Perhaps the greatest difficulty 
will be to find the right men and women to 
keep those houses. They ought to be those 
who love to do good, who have great kind- 
ness and decision, who can say yes, and it 
means yes; andno, and it meansno. But cer- 
tainly our cities have such, and if any city 
has not, the trial will develop them. Trial 
makes the men and the women for the occa- 
sion. They are made for it, and not it for 
them. God’s cause never wants the right 
men and women when they are needed. 

This is evidently a time of need. The 
shadows of coming events are seen. God’s 
providence seems, manifestly, to indicate the 
speedy destruction of drinking saloons. That 
fearful vice is soon to be only a part of his- 
tory. Then, my fellow Christians, where are 
your substitutes? Where can the homeless 
meet and receive kind, homelike greetings? 
Will we have done our whole duty, when the 
last drinking house shall have been closed ? 


ielps to bind them there, until their manhood J_ Bi 
gone. atest 
A mere pleasant reading-room in their] A correspondent writes us from German- 
cinity, kept open during the evening, would|town, Pa.: “We have here a small public 


library, established by the Friends for the 
use of their own members, and thrown open 
to the public without charge. It is open 
twice in the week for delivering and receiv- 
ing books, and it is used three evenings in 
the week as a reading-room, where the best 
scientific and literary periodicals and news- 
papers of the day lie upon the tables. This 
reading-room is becoming much frequented 
by the artisans and working-hands of both 
sexes in this, manufacturing district of Phila. 
delphia. The library now contains more than 
four thousand volumes of the best publica- 
tions—travels, biographies, histories, works 
on morals and religion, and on natural history 
and the physical sciences. It has few works 
of imagination, and novels of all kinds are 
strictly excluded. It is to the latter circum- 
stance that I would call attention. The an- 


ttract many. These might be very numer- 
is, and yet cost very little—almost nothing 
n comparison with rum’s doings. There are 
ew “churches” in our cities and large towns, 


ut are able to sustain one or more reading- 
ooms. One of our weak churches having re- 
sived a donation of fifty dollars to aid in 
itting up one of them, promises to sustain 
wo reading-rooms. What then may not 
‘trong “churches” do? Have they no re- 
Sipe Might not a little work of 
is kind benefit some of them spiritually. 

But there are many who want to develop 
‘heir social feelings by the enjoyment of more 
han mental food. For such, as well as for 
aany who are poor, or strangers, there ought 
0 be, in all our cities, pleasant houses, kept 
y pleasant people, in which they can get, as 
eaply as possible, something good to eat and 


nual report of the librarian, William Kite, has 
just been made, and contains the following 
suggestive passage : 

“<In watching the use of our library as it 
is more and more resorted to by the younger 
readers of our community, I have been much 
interested in its influence in weaning them 
from a desire for works of fiction. On first 
joining the library, the new-comers often ask 
for such books; but failing to procure them, 
and having their attention turned to works 
of interest and instruction, in almost every 
instance they settle down to good reading, 
and cease asking for novels. Iam persuaded 
that much of this vitiated taste is cultivated 
by the purveyors to the reading classes, and 
that they are responsible for an appetite they 
often profess to deplore, but continue to cater 
to under the plausible excuse that the public 
will have such works. This furnishing of 
unwholesome mental food or poison is grad- 
ually pervading our literature to an alarming 
extent, from the fictitious Sabbath-school lit- 
tle story-book, through our serials, to the more 
pretentious novel, vitiating the taste and giv- 
ing false ideas of life wherever found. Could 
the directors of public libraries but see the 
evil and aid in checking its spread, they would 
be conferring a great benefit on the young 
people. Our library is doing a good work in 
that direction.’ ’—The Nation. 


For “The Friend.” 
Hints Relative to the Training of Children; from 
a Memoir of Deborah Backhouse.) 

Meeting lately with a Memoir of Deborah 
Backhouse of York, England, who died the 
10th of 12th mo., 1827, aged thirty-four years, 
it was thought that some extracts from it 
would not, perhaps, be unacceptable to the 
readers of “ The Friend.” May it tend to 
stir up the pure mind with those in the simi- 
larly responsible relation ! 

As appears in the sequel, her father was 
early taken from her: but her mother being 
a woman of religious experience, and in whose 
heart Truth was precious, she prayerfully 
sought to promote the growth of the good 
seed of the kingdom in the susceptible mind 
of her daughter. Thus it is stated that she 
endeavored to train the children with whom 
she was left “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, not only by example, but also by 
carefully directing the attention of their ten- 
der minds to the manifestation of the Spirit 
of Christ in their own hearts,” &c. This, 
through mercy from on high, did not prove 
like seed sown by the way-side which the 
fowls of the air devoured; neither like that 
which was “choked with cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life,” and brought no 
fruit to perfection; but, on the contrary, be- 
ing watered by the tears, and nurtured by the 
parental solicitude and watchful prayers of a 
piously concerned mother, was blessed with 
the manifold increase that God alone giveth. 
Thus endeavoring by consistent example, as 
well as loving precept, to train up her child 
in the way of life and salvation after the ex- 
hortation, “I have taught thee in the way of 
wisdom ; I have led thee in right paths;” she 
was rewarded and blessed by that child’s tak- 
ing “fast hold of instruction,” and so walk- 
ing in the ways of pleasantness and peace, 
that her path became like that of the just 
which “shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.” 

May all parents, to whom this memoir may 
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come, be encouraged to faithfulness in watch-|permitted to enjoy in the time of her great 


ing over their respective precious flocks, as be- 
comes delegated responsible shepherds of a 
jealous Father in heaven ; knowing that “the 
ways of man are before the eyes of the Lord, 
and He pondereth all his goings.” That thus, 
duly heeding the testimony of George Fox to 
Christian Barclay, respecting the olive-plants 
round about her table,— Thou must answer 
the Truth in them all,” and first giving their 
ownselves to the Lord, parents might, through 
the washing of regeneration and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, be made instrumental in 
directing, as of primary importance, their be- 
loved offspring, as was the case with D. B., 
to a close inward “attention to the Light, or 
manifestation of the Spirit of Christ, in their 
own minds; which would very clearly direct 
them in all things; and, if obeyed, produce 
that peace which passeth all human under- 
standing.” 


MEMOIR, &0. 


“Deborah Backhouse, was the daughter of 
Richard and Elizabeth Lowe, of Worcester ; 
and was born the 29th of the 8th month, 1793. 
She lost her father when between two and 
three years of age ; but the pious care of her 
mother, to train up the children with whom 
she was left, in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, not only by example, but also by 
carefully directing the attention of their ten- 
der minds, to the manifestation of the Spirit 
of Christ in their own hearts; greatly made 
up to them the loss they sustained, by the 
removal of a parent sincerely concerned for 
their spiritual and temporal welfare. 

‘In her early years, Deborah exhibited a 
disposition requiring much of the exercise of 
parental restraint ; and when further advanced 
in life, she often expressed the deep sense she 
had of the blessing, which the care of her 
mother over her, had been to her. 

“Whilst diligent in instructing her offspring 
in the principles of Christianity, Elizabeth 
Lowe was also careful to train them in the 
practice of those things, into which true Chris- 
tian principles lead ; and, amongst these, a vigi- 
lance to guard against all such superfluity or 
ornament in dress, as should be likely to foster 
pride or vanity, and thereby hinder the growth 
of religion in the soul, had a prominent place. 
This watchfulness against everything that 
might be in danger of leading the minds of her 
family, from under the influence of the Spirit 
of Christ, which leads in the path of self-de- 
nial, had a great influence over them; and 
Deborah has been heard feelingly to mention 
the condemnation she experienced, when 
but young, in making some small alterations 
in her dress, in order to gratify a disposition to 
be less plain than was the wish of her beloved 
mother. ° 

“In the early part of the year 1818, Debo- 
rah Lowe had an attack of illness, which con- 
fined her to the chamber for several months; 
and from which her recovery seemed for some 
time doubtful. Inthe course of it, she evinced 
that she had chosen the Lord for her portion, 
and the God of Jacob for the lot of her inher- 
itance ; being frequently engaged in religious 
meditation. On one occasion, a hope being 
expressed that she was recovering, she sweetly 
replied, that she had been thinking, that to 
depart and be with Christ would be far better. 
Many times after her recovery, she recurred, 
with expressions of thankfulness to God, to 
the seasons of Divine favor, which she was 


weakness. 

In the course of the following summer, she 
regained her usual health; and keeping her 
attention to the teachings of the Spirit of Christ 
in her own mind, her religious experience in- 
creased ; and submitting patiently to the bap- 
tisms of the Holy Ghost and of fire in her own 
heart, she became prepared to labor for the 
religious edification of others. She first open- 
ed her mouth in the ministry, in a meeting at 
Tewksbury, when on a visit there in the au- 
tumn of the year 1819. Her communications 
in this line of labor, were neither frequent nor 
long, but were clear and edifying.” 

(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
LITTLE STREAMS. 
Down in valleys green and lowly, 
Murmuring not and gliding slowly ; 
Up in mountain-hollows wild, 
Fretting like a peevish child; 
Through the hamlet, where all day 
In their waves the children play; 
Running west or running east, 
Doing good to man and beast,— 
Always giving, weary never, 
Little streams, I love you ever. 
Mary Howitt. 


Selected. 


“THY KINGDOM COME.” 


Now, ‘in the heat and burden of the day, 

Father ’twere faithless of thy child to pray, 

That thou should’st call me to thyself away ; 

Nay, rather I will kneel, and kneeling say, 
“ Father,—‘ Thy will be done.’ ” 


Yet the work presses, and the hands hang down, 
And in much weeping is the good seed sown; 
Oh! for the harvest, and the bringing home, 
Oh! for the Master’s presence with his own, 
Father,—“ Thy kingdom come.” 


The Magnetic Metals—It is well known 
that, besides iron, there are a few other metals 
possessing magnetic properties, viz: Nickel 
and cobalt in a strong degree ; manganese and 
chromium in a feebler one. In the Philo- 
sophical Magazine we find a remarkable article 
on this subject by W. F. Barrett, F.C. S., in 
which he endeavors to point out the simi- 
larity of these metals to each other in their 
physical and chemical properties. Thus, as 
to specific gravity, that of the thirty-eight 
known metals range from lithium 0 50 to pla- 
tinum 21.5, a difference of nearly 21; whereas 
those of the three strongly magnetic ones are, 
iron, 7.8; nickel, 8.3; cobalt, 8.5, where the 
extreme difference is only 0.7. Their specific 
heat is nearly identical, their atomatic one is 
the same, so also, their conductivity for sound, 
heat and electricity. Their dilation by caloric 
and the amount they lengthen by mechanical 
strain are also identical. The enormous co- 
hesive power of iron, nickel and cobalt in the 
solid state signalizes these substances as the 
most tenacious of metals, and their melting- 
point is only exceeded by the platinum group 
of metals. They are not volatile at the tem- 
perature of the hottest furnace, but only by 
the electric spark, when they yield very simi- 
lar spectra. As to their chemical properties, 
the combining weight of iron is 56.0; nickel 
58.5, and cobalt the same. Chemists class 


these three metals in the same group from the. 


similarity of their chemical behavior, and also 


replace nickel in the alloy of German silv 
The compounds of all these five metals a 
conspicuous for the brilliancy of their colo 
This uniform coincidence suggests the prac 
cal inference that nickel and cobalt might 
obtained in a malleable and ductile conditi 
when submitted to a process similar to th 
by which wrought iron is produced.—L« 
Paper. 


. Selecte 

Watch to the light, and its discoveries 
good and evil, that you may not be ignora 
of Satan’s devices; so the net will be spre 
in vain in the sight of the bird, for watchft 
ness will make you in love with a retired ¢ 
tate; and the more truly and perfectly ar 
man knows and understands himself, t 
better discerning will such have of other me 
as in the beginning when deep silence of 
flesh was more in use, the spirit of discerni 
was more common and quicker, than since 
hath been neglected ; therefore be sure y 
spend some time (at convenient seasons) 
waiting upon God in silence, though it be d 
pleasing to flesh; for I have had more co 
fort and confirmation in the truth, on my 
ward retiring in silence, than from all wo 
I have heard from others, though I have oft 
been refreshed by them also.—John Croo 
Advice to his Children. 


———_+s—__—_ 


Curious Will_—In 1796 two English gent 
men were called upon to act.as executors f 
a common friend just deceased. They fou 
the will duly executed, but were extreme 
puzzled, on comparing the schedule of pr 
perty with the testamentary dispositions, 
perceive there would be a deficit of a conside 
able sum. The executors were so much t 
more surprised as they had always knov 
their friend to be peculiarly accurate, as w 
as strictly honorable, and they believed hi 
quite incapable of bequeathing alargeramou 
than he possessed. They searched careful 
therefore, in every conceivable place, but wi 
out finding any clue to the missing amour 
beyond a scrap of paper on which the mem 
randum, “£700 to be taken out of Till.” 
this sum corresponded with the amount k 
which they were out of their reckoning, the 
naturally concluded that the testator mu 
possess some strong box which he designa 
by the word “till,” as he was not in busine 
and could, therefore, only intend it fig 
ratively ; still, after the most diligent inqui 
no such reserve appeared. Under these ¢ 
cumstances, the effects of the testator, furr 
ture, plate, library, &c., were sold and t 
proceeds distributed. It was not until sor 
time after, that, still pondering on the pr 
voking mystery, it occurred to one of the ps 
ties that the writer of the paper might he 
meant some book, the author’s name of whi 
was “Till,” the more probably as it was wr 
ten with a capital T, and referring to t 
catalogue he found there inventoried amo 
the folios a volume of Bishop Tillotson’s sé 
mons, a fact which at once threw a new lig 
on the difficulty. Having communicated f 
discovery to his co-executor, they repaii 
together to the book-seller who had purchas 
the library, and inquired whether he had 


the identity of their combining energy or|yet disposed of the volume in question, “Ih 


atomidity. .What has been said concerning 


the likeness of iron, nickel and cobalt in many |pens, it has been returned on my hands 
respects holds true of manganese and chrom-|the purchaser to whom I sent it in the co 
ium. The former has latterly been used to'try objected to pay the price, and I si 


parted with it,” replied he, “but, as it he 


ji 
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” 


srefore, be glad to dispose of it to you. 


e value was agreed on and the book carried | of Christ. 


count it all joy to be reproached for the name 
Then why should any continue to 


me, where, after carefully turning it over, |hug the chains that bind them, but rather give 
ze by page, bank notes to the amount of|up yourselves to his service, who hath called 
uctly £700 were found, as the scrap of paper| you with a high and holy calling, and is wait- 


1 stated, “in Till,” and the intentions of 
» testator-were carried out. 
—London News. 


For “The Friend, 


ly heart has been drawn to address the 
ing people of our religious Society, parti- 
arly those who have given way to attend 
ces of diversion, believing as I do, that the 
endance thereat, has a tendency to lead the 
ing into a disesteem for our principles, and 
ds to create a relish for the vain amuse- 
nts of the age; our familiarity with them, 
s not render them the less opposed to a 
wth in grace. The fashionable gather- 
Ss, such as teaparties, pic-nics, and many 
er assemblages so common in our day, are 
ed to lead those who give way to attend 
m, out of the strait and narrow way, into 
‘ways and manners of the world that lieth 
wickedness. 
3efore indulging in those pastimes, be en- 
ated to consider, if they are not moulding 
1 more and more into the ways of the vain 
rld. What good can these things do you? 
ll they be a stay or a comfort, when sum- 
ned before the Judge of heaven and earth? 
ll it yield any consolation? nay, verily, it 
st bring remorse. What can all the enjoy- 
nts of time and sense, yield to a soul that 
bout to be ushered into the presence of our 
seeing Judge unprepared, when a few more 
73 would be of more value than all the trea- 
es of this world,—when a few of those 
sted moments, could they be recalled to 
spent imploring forgiveness for the past, 
uid be more to you than ten thousand 
Ids. Oh! be wise; ponder these things, 
Bogin betimes to endeavor to lay a good 
ndation against the time to come, that you 
y lay hold on eternal life: ‘This is life 
rnal to know Thee the only true God, and 
us Christ whom thou hast sent.” If you 
2 but truly concerned to acquaint your- 
ves with him and be at peace, you would 
constrained to forsake the follies and van- 
sof this present evil world, and to walk in 
strait and narrow way that alone leads to 
ce. By submitting yourselves to be gov- 
ed and guided by the unerring Spirit, you 
| find more true joy than in any of the 
ys of sin, and you will also be found in your 
‘tment in the end. Therefore, my beloved 
ng Friends to whom this may apply, turn 
ard, and in the sileuce of all flesh, implore 
ngth to stand and to withstand the temp- 
ions of the enemy of your soul’s peace ; who 
er ready with his plausible insinuations, 
nislead and bewilder. There is no place 
lafety but at the footstool of Divine mercy ; 
2 we shall witness preservation. As we 
mit to his government, we will know Him 
»¢ Wonderful, Counsellor. May you, with 
own soul, be thus found seeking at wis- 
1s gate, to know the Divine will. If this 
he engagement, there will, I believe, be 
ed up amongst you those who will stand 
the law and the testimony, esteeming the 
‘each of Christ greater riches than the 
sures of this world. Then you will know, 
; your precious moments should be spent 


ing to assist you on your heavenward jour- 
ney. But be assured, that it is only as we 
submit to the terms, that we can take one 
step towards the promised land. To the will- 
ing and obedient soul, the yoke is easy and 
the burden light. Nothing that is good for us 
to retain (though much may be called for that 
flesh delights in, and is loth to part with) 
will be lost. The joy of his presence will far 
more than compensate for all, if we prefer 
Him to our chief joy. Then why hesitate to 
make a full surrender of all things into his 
forming hand, seeing that by it we obtain a 
blessed assurance, that the arms of his mercy 


will be underneath, amidst all of the trials of 


life, and a well-grounded hope will be ours 
in the hour of death. The experience of the 
Psalmist, is witnessed by the truly dedicated 


soul: “ Though I walk through the valley of|plough. 


the shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” 
But, should you choose to seek for pleasure 
in the follies and vanities of this life, turning 
a deaf ear to the reproofs of instruction, which 
are the way of life, my soul will mourn for 
you. The lamentation will be applicable : 
“Oh that thou hadst harkened to my com 
mandments, then had thy peace been as a 
river.” J had fed thee also with the finest 
of the wheat, with honey out of the rock 
would I have satisfied thee. 
this food, which is the heritage of those that 


Modern Improvements in the Lands of the 
Pharaohs.—Dr. Beke, when on his way to 
Sinai recently, passed through Egypt. He 
wrote from Cairo to a triend at Geneva an ac- 
count of his experience in the land of the 
Pharaohs, which is published in the Swiss 
Times. The Doctor says: 

“When I came to Cairo from Alexandria, 
nothing was more striking to me, who have 
visited Egypt several times, than the many 
great changes for the better that have taken 
place throughout Egypt. When once Lake 
Mareotis and the dreary waste on the western 
side of the Rosetta branch of the Nile are 
passed, the country, far and wide, exhibits 
unequivocal signs of improved and extended 
cultivation. I am told that whereas in 1850 
there were only two million and a half acres 
under culture, there are now at least five 
millions. The peasants are busily employed 
in clearing and ploughing the land. In one 
instance I saw what I do not remember to 
have remarked before—a camel drawing the 
Green crops of various kinds are 
growing luxuriantly, and it is pleasing to see 
the animals—black cattle, asses, sheep and 
goats—grazing in the rich pasture without 
stint. ‘Trees not only line the road on both 
sides, but have been planted so extensively 
that many parts of the country have the ap- 
pearance of being well wooded. Altogether 
the run across the Delta on a lovely, cool but 
sunny day, was most delightful; and [ am 
not in the least exaggerating when I say that 


But instead of|I was often inclined to doubt whether I could 


really be in Egypt. The sight here and there 


fear the Lord, your portion will be that of/of tall factory chimneys rising out of the 


the prodigal, even the husks that the swine 
doeat. But beloved young Friends, I am per- 
suaded better things of many of you. And 
those of you who feel that you have wander- 
ed from your heavenly Father’s house, and 
are beginning to be in want, and are failing 
to satisfy the longings of your immortal souls, 
with the husks of an empty profession, re- 
member, I beseech you, your Father’s house, 
where there is bread enough, and to spare. 
Humble yourselves to him, and He will open 
to you the arms of his mercy, and clothe you 
with the robes of his own righteousness, re- 
joicing over you in his love. Who can with- 
stand such unutterablelove and boundless con- 
descension to poor fallen man, or turn away 
from his reproofs. While you have light be- 
lieve in the light, that you may be the chil- 
dren of light, and not walk in darkness, but 
may know the works of darkness made man- 
ifest, and your feet safely planted on the im- 
mutable rock, Christ Jesus; that when the 
tempest beats upon your dwelling, your build- 
ing may stand ; for a day of trial is at hand, 


midst of the villages, or from among the trees, 
tended to increase the illusion. The fact is, 
that Egypt, though geographically forming a 
part of Africa, is rapidly assimilating herself 
to Europe, of which she desires to be regard- 
ed as a member. 

If the changes in the agricultural districts 
and in the climate of Egypt bave been great, 
those in and about the capital of the country 
are not less so. The Khedive seems deter- 
mined to make Cairo the Paris of the Levant. 
The western portion of the city is being al- 
most entirely rebuilt, and extensively enlarg- 
ed in the direction of the Nile, whilst new 
streets are being opened through the other 
quarters. But on this subject I need not di- 
late. It is only to be hoped that in his zeal 
to modernize and Kuropeanize Cairo, the Vice- 
roy will not deprive it of its Oriental charac- 
ter, which constitutes its great charm and at- 
traction.” 


When quite young, I learned the rules, and 
was very fond of what is called Sacred Music, 


and our foundations will be tried; the chaff|sparing no pains to attend school for that pur- 


will be blown to the wind, and those who are 
not safely built on the immutable Rock, will 
not stand before the tempest. Youth is the 
time for an acceptable sacrifice. Trust not to 
a death-bed repentance. Close in with the 
offers of redeeming mercy. The visitations 
of Divine mercy are not atour command. Then 
if the summons comes in youth, you will be 
found ready, and your example may incite 
others to seek for the same blessed hope, 
which will ever prove as an anchor to the 
soul, both sure and steadfast. And if you are 
spared to old age, you may be enabled to glo- 
rify Him on earth, and be gathered home in 
due season, as a shock of corn fully ripe. 


ne honor of your Creator; and you will| Qhio, the 30th of $d mo., 1874. 


pose, and the prayer of my heart to be directed 
aright, regarding worship, seemed to receive 
the first intelligible answer by the way of re- 
proof. In this exercise, and when at the head 
of a choir of singers, words have occurred that 
through the enlightening influence of heaven- 
ly goodness (which had long been operating 
on my mind) appeared evidently inconsistent 
with my own state. I have often, to be un- 
observed by the company, kept the tune along, 
while I feared that taking the words into my 
mouth and uttering them as worship, to Him 
who requires worship of his creature man, in 
spirit and in truth, could be nothing short of 
solemn mockery from the mind which had 
beer so far enlightened as to believe that noth- 
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ing could be acceptable worship to Almighty 
God but what came from Him and through 
the medium of his own Spirit, breathed out 
to Him again as the spirit should dictate, 
whether in prayer or in praises to his Great 
Name.—Lxtract from a Testimony of Edward 
Cobb. 


Artesian Wells. 


The province of Artois, France, known in 
ancient times as Artesium, gave to artesian 
wells their name. But Artois has not this 
honor because such wells were first sunk 
within its borders. They were known in 
very remote times, and some which are now 
in active operation, date from far back into 
antiquity. The Chinese claim that they were 
the first to procure water by this means, and 
it is true that such wells are to be found in 
extraordinarily large numbers throughout the 
Chinese Empire. It is said that in the pro- 
vince of Ou Tong Kiao, which is about thirty 
miles long and twelve wide, thousands of ar 
tesian wells exist, some of them reaching to 
the depth of two thousand feet. They are 
found now in all parts of the civilized world ; 
and since science has been brought into use for 
the purpose of determining where they can be 
sunk with successful results, a vast amount of 
good has been accomplished through their in- 
stramentality. 

The most striking instance of this is sup- 
plied by the operation of French engineers in 
Algeria. Some time after the French govern- 
ment had obtained supremacy in that country, 
an effort was made to sink wells in the deserts, 
with the hope that barren lands might be 
made fruitful and the waste places habitable. 
In 1856 operations were begun in a spot in the 
Sahara, in the province of Constantine. After 
a considerable amount of exertion the engi- 
neer in charge succeeded in striking water, 
which came to the surface and overflowed at 
the rate of one thousand gallons a minute. 
The natives considered the feat miraculous, 
and they came in troops of thousands to see 
the wonderful stream, and to lave in it and 
drink of it. The Arab priests performed re- 
ligious ceremonies over it and blessed it, and 
it was known among the people as the Foun- 
tain of Peace. 

Other wells were subsequently sunk at dif- 
ferent places with equally satisfactory result. 
One of these, in the oasis of Sidi Rachid, was 
put down to the depth of 54 metres, and gave 
a continual flow of nearly twelve hundred 
gallons a minute. The inhabitants of the 
place had suffered much from want of water, 
and they were frantic with joy as they be- 
held the abundant stream. They rolled in 
the pellucid water, shouting and screaming ; 
mothers dipping their children in it, and the 
aged sheikh of the tribe fell upon his knees 
and returned thanks to Allah and to the men 
who had achieved the work. Around these 
wells, which were placed in scores of spots in 
the desert, villages sprang up; and the ground 
having acquired fertility from the abundant 
moisture, wandering Arabs, who never before 
tilled the earth, settled down, and became 
better and more useful men than they had 
ever been. The artesian well in these cases 
became a civilizing agent of incalculable im- 
portance, and the wise foresight of the French 
government was richly rewarded. 

These wells abound in England, particularly 
in London and the vicinity. In Trafalgar 
Square they supply ornamental fountains} 
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placed in a spot lower than the surroung 
country. The elevation may be distant ny 
miles; but if the strata of rocks trend ff 
the higher point to the lower, water alg 
certainly will be obtained. Thesupply cq 
from the upland, and finds its channelj 
tween the strata, pouring down until it rea 
the aperture, through which it again risq 
the surface. : 
There are considerable differences inj 
dimensions of the bores of artesian wy 
The diameter of the hole varies in diffe 
cases from four inches totwenty. The n 
of boring is peculiar and interesting. 
process is conducted with augers or d 
attached to the end of an iron rod, and 
connects with screws to another rod, an 
on to any length required. To the uppe 
of the rod a transverse handle is attache¢ 
which the instrument is partly turned rq 
by two men each time it is raised and d 
ped. The cutting edge of the auger or 
thus chips a fresh line across the botto 
thé hole at each blow. The blow is give 
the rod falling by its own weight after 
lifted a fewinches. The lifting is done by 
men at the transverse bar, helped by ano 
man at a higher point, who moves a 
horizontal pole, one end of which is sec 
in a heap of stones, while the rod is cou 
to the center of the pole by a stout rope 
chain. The elastic up-spring of the pole 
the boring rod, the latter is turned half r 
by the men at the handle, the pole is p 
down, and the rod strikes again into the 
The borer, of course, increases in we 
as additions are made to its length, an 
eventually, other machinery is used to li 
Sometimes there is a windlass with a 
coiled around it. When the rod is lifte 
this manner, the rope is suddenly loos 
and the borer descends. But even this 
not do when great depths are reached, and 
chinery is worked by horse-power for the 
pose. At the well of Grenelle eight ha 
were hardly able to pull out the rod when 
well was sunk far down into the earth. 
the boring proceeds it is generally neces 
to protect the sides of the well from ca 
in, with iron tubes, which are sent down 
on another in lengths of half a dozen 
one screwing to another, or attached toge 
by a kind of collar. If it is required ta 
a second set of those tubes at a lower de 
they must be of smaller diameter, so that 
may go through the first set. There isa 
variety of instruments for enlarging the 
lifting out the material accumulated by 
cuttings, and removing broken drills, t 
&e., and for breaking up the instrum 
themselves when they become loose and 
in 


from boring 393 feet in depth. In 1871 the 
total quantity of water obtained from these 
sources in the city, amounted to more than 
fifteen million gallons daily. In the neigh- 
borhood of Vienna also wells of this kind are 
found in large numbers, and some of them 
have been used for centuries. The most 
famous one in all Europe, is that of Grenelle, 
in the suburbs of Paris. The water rises 
in tubing from a depth of 1798 feet at the 
rate of 518 gallons every minute, and is ex- 
pelled from the mouth with such violence 
that it makes a column thirty-two feet in 
height. The water, like that in Trafalgar 
Square fountain has a warm temperature. At 
Grenelle it reaches 82 degrees Fahrenheit. 
There are other celebrated wells in France, 
among them one at Lillers, which has been 
in operation since the year 1126. 

Artesian wells are quite common in this coun- 
try, and there are many in the city of Phila- 
delphia, where the water is used almost exclu- 
sively for manufacturing purposes. There is 
one at the Continental Hotel in that city, which 
furnishes a constant supply for the boilers, and 
in various factories and mills; others give to 
the proprietors as much water as is needed in 
their establishments. The deepest well in 
the world is in St. Louis. It was sunk by the 
owners of a large sugar refinery at an enor- 
mous cost, and after several years of labor. 
The work was begun in 1849 and completed 
in 1854, when water was reached at the depth 
of 2,199 feet. The supply is about seventy- 
five gallons a minute, and the temperature is 
73 degrees. The water, however, is hardly 
fit for use, as it is so strongly impregnated 
with sulphuretted hydrogen as to be ex- 
tremely offensive. 

In years past an impression prevailed very 
generally that water could be procured by 
sinking a shaft in the earth at almost any 
point. A vast amount of fruitless labor and 
useless expense was the result of this belief. 
But now science has advanced so far that men 
are able to tell with almost unerring certainty 
whether water can be obtained in any given 
place by such agencies. A peculiar geologi- 
cal formation, and a certain relative position 
for the well, are the pre-requisites for suc- 
cess. Water finds its way from the surface 
of the earth to the interior, through crevices 
and chasms in the rocks, and through the 
rocks themselves when they are porous. In 
nearly all geological formations there are cer- 
tain strata, often far down, which are water 
tight, and these form the beds of subterra- 
nean streams. As the water passes down 
from above, it forces the streams along, and 
they either burst forth in springs or remain 
locked in huge reservoirs. When a well is 
sunk until it strikes one of these or hits a 
rapid current, the pressure drives the water 
to the surface, exactly as in our cities the fluid 
in the storage reservoirs is forced into our 
bath-rooms and bed-chambers. The geysers 
of Iceland and of the Yellowstone Valley are 
attributable in part to the same agencies. 
They come from natural artesian wells, pro- 
bably of vast depth, for the water in many 
cases is ejected at boiling heat. Steam, as well 
as hydrostatic pressure, is often the power 
that operates these extraordinary fountains. 
The oil wells in the north-western portion of 
this State are artesian wells sunk into the 
subterranean chambers in which the petro- 
leum has collected. 

An artesian well, to be successful must be 


The very slow progress of the work 3 
tributable to the time required for dra 
out the whole length of the rods to disch 
the ground-up fragments which collect ir 
bottom of the well. This must be done e 
few inches sunk; and as the work was 
merly conducted, it was necessary, after ¢ 
ing out all the rods, to send them down a 
with a cylindrical spoon to gather up the 
fragments. The Chinese have improved | 
this, and their more simple and easy pr 
has been adopted to some extent in 
countries. Instead of using rods to sink 
wells, the Chinese suspend the cutting 
which is attached to a heavy metalli¢ ro: 
a chain that passes over a wheel. A) 


AT 


e drill is a cylindrical chamber, which by 
eans of simple valves, takes up and holds 
e broken fragments. As the chain is raised 
dropped, it gives by its tension a turn to 
e drill, causing it to vary its position at 
ery stroke. When the cylinder requires to 
| discharged, it is readily wound up on a 
ndlass.— Late Paper. 


Reputed Site of Babel—G. M. Gordon, writ- 
z in the Church Missionary Intelligencer, 
s describes the reputed site of the Tower 
Babel: A high mound is surmounted by a 
ned and unfinished tower of brick, the 
mmit of which is 235 feet above the plain. 
1 examination of the mound shows that it 
composed of the same elements as the 
bunds of Babylon—masses of brick and rub- 
yh, interspersed with broken pottery. These 
cks are all of them inscribed on one side 
h cuneiform characters. The cuneiform 
the ancient Assyrian, and is supposed to be 
p oldest in the written language in the 
irld. One side, where excavations have 
n made, you may see walls of brick ascend- 
tier above tier with masterly ambition. 
| another, all is convulsion and disturbance 
auge masses of brickwork, rent and over- 
med, yet so solid in their ruin that it is 
tier to pulverize the brick than to separate 
jrom the mortar. One of these blocks has 
ed bodily to the foot ofthe mound. Others 
vitrified or fused by a process which can 
none other than electricity or fire. Curi. 
sly enough the Arabs have a tradition that 
had been destroyed by fire from heaven. 
e sides of the mound are pierced with holes 
1 strewn with bones, which plainly indicate 
lairs of wild beasts. The view from the 
jnmit at sunrise is distant and varied. The 
ad sheet of the Euphrates winds for many 
nile, till lost in the distance in a “sea-like 
in.” It is difficult to resist the conviction 
't Birs Nimrod is the Tower of Babel, the 
jest ruin in the world. There are those 
0 (like Mr. Rich) believe it to be the Tower 
[Belus, and regard it as a part of the ruin 
Babylon, but I prefer to hold the older tra- 
jon. And surely it is when standing on 
sund like this that the language of Scrip- 
8 acquires a vividness and reality which 
vards the toil of patient investigation, and 
kes the privations of travel forgotten ; and 
Oice seems to breathe from thé resting 
ice of the prophets beside these might rivers 
ich is daily more heard and felt rebuking 
sneer of the scoffer and the skeptic. 


An Adventure with a Lion. 
he recent confirmation of the death of Dr. 
fingstone, the distinguished African ex- 
rer, calls to mind his perilous adventure 
a lion in South Africa. The circum- 

e is thus related in his travels: 

Returning toward Kuruman I selected 
| beautiful valley of Mabotsa (lat. 25° 14’ 
ith, long. 26° 30°) as the site of a mission- 
station, and thither I removed in 1843. 
re an occurrence took place concerning 
ich I have frequently been questioned in 
sland, and which but for the importunities 
‘riends, I meant to have kept in store to 
‘my children when in my dotage. The 
atla of the village were much troubled 
lions, which leaped into the cattle-pens by 
, and destroyed their cows. ‘They even 
eked the herds in open-day. This was so 
nal an occurrence that the people believed 
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they were bewitched,—‘ given,’ as they said, missed fire in both barrels; the lion imme- 


‘into the power of the lions by a neighboring diately left me, and, attacking Mebalwe, bit’ 


tribe.’ They went once to attack the ani- 
mals; but, being a rather cowardly people, 
compared to Bechuanas in general on such 
occasions, they returned without killing any. 

It is well known that if one of a troop of 
lions is killed, the others take the hint and 
leave that part of the country. So, the next 
time the herds were attacked, I went witb 
the people, in order to encourage them to rid 
themselves of the annoyance by destroying 
one of the marauders. We found the lions on 
a small hill about a quarter of a mile in length, 
and covered with trees. A circle of men was 
formed round it, and they gradually closed up, 
ascending pretty near to each other. Being 
down below in the plain with a native school 
master, named Mebalwe, a most excellent 
man, I saw one of the lions sitting on a piece 
of rock within the now closed circle of men. 
Mebalwe fired at him before I could, and the 
ball struck the rock on which the animal was 
sitting. He bit at the spot struck, as a dog 
does at a stick or stone thrown at him; then 
bounding away, broke through the onening 
circle and escaped unhurt. The men were 
afraid to attack him, perhaps on account of 
their belief in witchcraft. When the circle 
was reformed, we saw two other lions in it; 
but we were afraid to fire lest we should strike 
the men, and they allowed the beasts to burst 
through also. If the Bakatla had acted ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, they 
would have speared the lions in their attempt 
to get out. Secing we could not get them to 
kill one of the lions, we bent our footsteps 
toward the village ; in going round the end of 
the hill, however, I saw one of the lions sit- 
ting on a piece of rock as before, but this time 
he had a httle bush in front. Being about 
thirty yards off, I took a good aim at his body 
through the bush, and fired both barrels into 
it. The men then called out, ‘ He is shot! he 
is shot!’ Others cried, ‘He has been shot by 
another man too; let us goto him!’ [I did 
not see any one étse shoot at him, but I saw 
the lion’s tail erected in anger behind the bush, 
and turning to the people said, ‘Stop a little 
and load again.’ When in the act of ramming 
down the bullets, I heard a shout. Starting, 
and looking half round, I saw the lion just in 
the act’of springing upon me. I was upon a 
little height; he caught my shoulder as he 
sprang, and we both came to the ground be- 
low together. Growling horribly close to my 
ear, he shook me as a terrier dog does a rat. 
rhe shock produced a stupor similar to that 
which seems to be felt by a mouse after the 
first shake of the cat. It caused a sort ot 
dreaminess, in which there was no sense of 
pain nor feeling of terror, though quite con- 
scious of all that was happening. It was like 
what patients partially under. the influence 
of chloroform describe, who see all the opera- 
tion, but do not feel the knife. This singular 
condition was not the result of any mental 
process. The shake annihilated fear, and al- 
lowed no sense of horror in looking round at 
the beast. This peculiar state is probably 
produced in all animals killed by the car- 
nivora; and if so, is a merciful provision by 
our benevolent Creator for lessening the pain 


his thigh. Another man, whose life I had 
saved after he had been tossed_by a buffalo, 
‘attempted to spear the lion while he was 
biting Mebalwe. He left Mebalwe and caught 


the bullets he had received took effect, and 
jhe fell down dead. The whole was the work 
of a few moments, and must have been his 
paroxysms of dying rage. In order to take 
‘out the charm from him, the people on the 
\following day made a huge bonfire over the 
carcass, which was declared to be that of the 
largest lion they had ever seen. Besides 
crunching the bone into splinters, he left 
eleven teeth wounds on the upper part of my 
arm, 

A wound from this animal’s tooth resembles 
a gun-shot wound; it is generally followed by 
a great deal of sloughing and discharge, and 
and pains are felt in the part periodically ever 
afterward. I had on a tartan jacket on the 
occasion, and I believe that it wiped off all 
the virus from the teeth that pierced my 
flesh, for my two companions in the affray 
have both suffered from the peculiar pains, 
while I have escaped with only the inconveni- 
ence of a false joint in my limb.” 


Selected. 

A Friend of Lancashire spoke a few words 
in the ministry with which [ had unity. He 
was formerly sailing master of a frigate, in 
the time of the American War, but was now 
an acknowledged minister ; keeps a school for 
a livelihood; and he and his wife walked up 
to the Yearly Meeting, London, nearly three 
hundred miles, as did also another minister of 
Cumberland, who is in the station of a ser- 
vant. Several others walked from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty miles— Journal of Wil- 
liam Savery. 1798. 


Toons Under Water—Passing up a small 
bay that opened beyond a narrow inlet, we 
saw a female loon with a little one hiding be- 
hind her, and our curiosity to see more of the 
little family induced us to reel in our lines 
and paddle toward them. As we slowly ap- 
proached them, the anxiety of the mother 
was really touching. She swam alertly about, 
seeking in vain to hasten the little one to- 
ward the concealment of some friendly sedges, 
and coaxed and pushed it by turn, becoming 
each moment more alarmed. As the distance 
between us lessened, she became the victim 
of fear herself, and as equally solicitous for her 
fondling, expressing it by diving hurriedly 


and coming up, rising half upon wing and 
dropping again, and with every air of intense 
maternal anxiety. We continued nearing 
them, until it was evident that the little con- 
voy would not reach the reeds before us, 
when, with a desperate plunge, the old bird 
went under, and in a moment went by our 
boat, secking the open pond by the narrow 
and shallow outlet we were in. The depth 
was not sufficient to conceal her, and for a 
few rods her rapid course was plainly discern- 
ible. Her form was as straight as possible, 
making her as sharp as a Cigar steamer, and 
her feet did not seem to be used unless for 


this man by the shoulder, but at that moment 


of death. Turning round to relieve myself of|steering. Her motion, as rapid almost as the 
the weight, as he had one paw on the back of |eye could follow, was derived from her wings, 
my head, I saw his eyes directed to Mebalwe, |and probably from the upward and downward 
who was trying to shoot him at a distance of|stroke, like sculling. They were powerful, 
ten or fifteen yards. His gun, a flint one, indeed, inspired by fear, and in a moment the 
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dark form was gone like a shadow, seen only 
long enough to impress us with wonder and 
surprise at this use of the wings under the 
water, and at the result. 

The little loony remained like a ball of grey 
down, reposing lightly on the water, and was 
not at all impressed with instinctive or imita- 
tive fear of us. It swam rather to the boat, 
and was not unwilling to be closely admired ; 
in fact, it so freely accepted our complimen- 
tary criticism that when after carefully stu- 
dying it, we rowed away, it swam in the eddy 
ander the stern until it was dislodged and left 
behind. 

We were not long gone when the fond 
mother rejoined it, when her demonstrations 
of delight were as unmistakable as her former 
distress.— Forest and Stream. 
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FOURTH MONTH 25, 1874. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForxriGgn.—Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has submitted the annual budget to Parlia- 
ment. The total gross revenue of the United Kingdom 
for the year ending 3d mo. 31st, 1874, has been £77,- 
375,000, and the expenditures for the same period 
£76,456,000. The expenses include the Geneva award 
but not the expenses of the Ashantee war. The Chan- 
cellor proposes to reduce the income tax one penny on 
the pound, and to abolish the duties on sugar after 5th 
mo. Ist. 

A resolution for the abolition of the sugar duties w 
immediately moved and passed in the House of Co 
mons. 

The Queen has sent a message to the House of Com- 
mons recommending a grant of £25,000 to General 
Wolseley. 

A terrific explosion occurred on the 15th, in a coal 
mine at Dunkinfield, Lancashire, by which 53 persons 
were killed. One hundred men who were left in the 
mine alive after the explosion, were all rescued, but 
some of them were badly injured. The disaster is said 
to have been caused by the use of naked lights. 

The English navy in commission on the first ult., 
comprised 240 ships, carrying 1737 guns, and manned 
by 25,170 officers and men, 5981 marines and 2801 boys. 

The Atlantic cable of 1866, ceased working during a 
hurricane off the coast of Ireland, the 14th inst. There 
are still two cables in good working order. The fault 
in the cable is believed to be in shallow water only about 
twenty-five miles from Valentia. 

The French Transatlantic Steamship Company has 
met with another heavy loss. The Ville du Havre 
went down last winter, the Europe a few weeks since, 
and now the Amerique is lost. The last named steamer 
is said to have foundered during a storm on the 14th 
inst., off the coast of Brittany, 26 miles from Brest. 
The passengers and crew were rescued by English, 
Norwegian, and Italian vessels which were in the 
vicinity, and only one person, the second officer, was 
drowned. The Amerique was 410 feet in length, and 
registered 4500 tons. She was insured in France for 
$600,000. 

Placards are posted up in the agricultural districts of 
England, cautioning intended emigrants to the United 
States, and stating on the authority of the British com 
sul at New York, that 40,000 Hands are ready to return 
to England. be 

A London dispatch of the 17th says, a terrific gale 
has raged in the English channel during the whole of 
the last three days. Many ships have been wrecked, 
and all on board lost. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 14th says: The Reichstag, 
by a majority of 78, has voted in favor of the compro- 
mise amendments to the army bill. 
the debate General Moltke said, in consequence of the 
threats of revenge it was necessary to keep one hand 
on the sword. Disarmament would mean war. 

The trial of Archbishop Ledochowski, of Posen, for 
a violation of the ecclesiastical laws, resulted in a con- 
viction, and he has been sentenced in contumacium to 
dismissal from his see. 
will be allowed. 
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A Vienna dispatch of the 14th says: John Jay, 
American Minister, and his son-in-law, General Schwel- 
nitz, the German Ambasador, will leave here on the 
20th inst. for the United States. 

The Austrian bishops have published a manifesto 
signed by thirty-two of their number, in which they 
deny that the State has the right of interfering in re- 
ligious affairs, and describe the new ecclesiastical bills 
as tyrannical measures. 

The Smyrna Bulletin states that priests belonging to 
the order of St. Lazarus and Jesuits, are taking refuge 
in Turkey, whither they are emigrating in large num- 
bers. 

The decision of the International Commission in re- 
lation to the tolls on the Suez Canal, was very unsatis- 
factory to De Lesseps, and he threatened in consequence 
to close the canal. The French government, however, 
advises submission, and the Porte has authorized the 
Khedive of Egypt to keep the Suez Canal in working 
order, should De Lesseps persist in his unwillingness 
to abide by the decision of the Commission. 

Dispatches from Plymouth, Eng., of the 19th and 
20th inst., report that the French steamship Amerique, 
which was considered lost, has been rescued. On the 
15th inst. she was discovered by the steamers Spray 
and F. T. Barry, drifting in the trough of the sea with 
six or eight feet of water in her engine room, stoke hole 
and bunkers, the other compartments of the ship were 
dry. The pumps on the Amerique were set at work, 
and the two steamers towed her into Plymouth harbor. 
On the 20th she was free from: water, and it was ex- 
pected that nearly all the cargo would be saved. 

Captain Rousseau, of the Amerique, in his official 
report of the disaster, says that his ship sprung a leak 
in a gale on the 13th, and despite all efforts the water 
continued to gain and extinguished the furnace fires, 
one after the other. The following day, when the 
danger of her sinking became evident, a consultation of 
her officers was held, and it was decided to abandon 
her immediately. ’ 

The funeral of Dr. Livingstone took place on the 18th 
inst., in Westminster Abbey, and was largely attended. 
Dr. Livingstone’s grave is near that of Stephenson, the 
celebrated engineer. 

Dr. Kenealey has applied to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for a new trial for Orton, the Tichborne claim- 


instruction to the jury and interference with testimony, 
and that the verdict was contrary to the evidence. The 
application was refused as to Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn’s conduct, and a decision on the other points is 
held in reserve. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 19th says. The army in 
the north has been heavily re-inforced, and now num- 
bers 40,000 men with 70 pieces of artillery. General 
Concha has assumed command of one corps of Serrano’s 
army. Active operations had been suspended on ac- 
count of stormy weather, but were resumed on the 18th 
inst. 

Unitep States.— Miscallaneous.—During the quarter 
ending 3d mo..31st, 1874, there arrived at the port of 
New York 16 passengers, of whom 11,813 were im- 
migrants, consisting of 7,905 males and 3,908 females. 

The U. 8S, House of Representatives has passed a bill 
authorizing the free circulation through the mails of all 
newspapers in the county wherein published. 

The House has also’ passed the Senate bill increasing 
the issue of U. S. legal tender notes to $400,000,000, 
and a currency bill authorizing $46,000,000 extra circu- 
lation of National Bank notes. The total action allows 
$400,000,000 greenbacks and $400,000,000 bank notes, 
exclusive of $47,000,000 fractional currency. 

A $30,000,000 mortgage has just been recorded in 
New York, made by the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany as trustees of the real estate, franchises, &c., of 
the Erie Railway, to secure the second mortgage con- 
solidated bonds. - 

The Bangor Whig says that the amount of shipping 
under contract to be built in Maine the present year, is 
estimated at 130,000 tons, or about 50 per cent. more 
than last year, the only drawback being the scarcity of 
laborers and increased wages, which may prevent the 
fulfilment of some contracts. 

Nine thousand five hundred and fifty-seven persons 
died in Chicago during the last year—a decrease in the 


In the course of| percentage over the year before. 


On the 17th inst. Wm. B. Washburne was elected by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, United States Senator 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Charles 
Sumner. On the thirty-third ballot he received 151 
votes of 267 cast. 

The deaths in New York city last week numbered 


No appeal from this judgment} 610. 


The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 


ant, on the grounds of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn’s 


in the 18th inst. New York.— American gold, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, Reg. 1193; Coupons 1213; 
1867, coupons, 120}; ditto, 5 per cents, 1143 a 
Superfine flour, $5.90 a $6.25; State extra, 76 
$6.58 ; finer brands, $7 a $10.40. No.1 Chicago s 
wheat, $1.65; No. 2 do., $1.57 a $1.59; red weg 
$1.70; white Michigan, $1.80. Oats, 61 a 66 
Western mixed corn, old, 88 a 90 cts. ; new, 86 a 84 
white, 90 a 91 cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands and 
Orleans cotton, 17}-a 18 cts. Superfine flour, $ 
$5.75; extras, $6 a $6.50; finer brands, $7 a $ 
Western red wheat, $1.65 a $1.72; Penna. red, 
a $1.80; white wheat, $1.90 a $1.95; No. 2 sy 
wheat, $1.50. Rye, $1.03. Yellow corn, 89 a 9 
Oats, 60 a 65 cts. CincinnatiiWheat, $1.40 a Sf 
Corn, 68 a 70 cts. Oats, 47 a 56 cts. Rye, 
Spring barley, $1.55. Lard, 9§ a 10 cts. Chica 
No. 1 spring wheat, $1.32; No. 2 do., $1.26; No. 
$1.21, Corn, 644 cts. No. 2 oats, 45} ets. St. I 
—No. 3 red fall wheat, $1.43; No, 2 spring, $1.09. 
2 corn, 67 cts. Oats, 49 a 50 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Srsston of the School will comn 
on Second-day the 4th of Fifth month. 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and wh 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain ticke 
the: depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia 
road, corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut street 
giving their names to the Ticket-agent there, w 
furnished with a list of the pupils for that purpose 
such case the passage, including the stage fare fror 
Railroad Station, will be charged at the School, 
paid for with the other incidental charges at the 
of the term. ‘Tickets can also be procured of the 
surer, 304 Arch St. Conveyances will be at the Sr 
Roap Svarron on Second and Third-days, the 4t 
5th of the month, to meet the trains thatleave F 
delphia at 7.50 and 10 A. M., and 12.10 and 2.30 P. 

B@ Baggage may be left either at Thirty-firs 
Chestnut streets or at Eighteenth and Market. I 
at the latter place, it must be put under the ca 
H. Alexander & Sons, who will convey it then 
Thirty-first and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cent 
trunk, to be paid to them. Those who prefer can 


‘their baggage sent for to any place in the built-up 


of the City, by sending word on the day pre 
(through the post-office or otherwise) to H. Alexa 
& Sons, N. E. corner of 18th and Market Sts. 
charge in such case for taking baggage to Thirty 
and Chestnut streets, will be 25 cents per trunk. 
the same charge they will also collect baggage fror 
other railroad depots, if the checks are left at their 
corner of 18th and Market Sts. Baggage put 
their care, if properly marked, will not require an 
tention from the owners, either at the West Phil 
phia depot, or at the Street Road Station, but w 
forwarded direct to the School. It may not alwa. 
on the same train as the owner, but it will go o 
sune day, provided the notice to H. Alexander & 
reaches them in time. 


DuRING THE SEssIon, passengers for the Schoo 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival o 
first train from the City, every day except First-d 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Fri 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwe 
every Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, and the expense che 
in their bills. 

Fourth month 20th, 1874. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phi 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wo 
in@ton, M. D. oo 
Applications for the Admission of Patients m 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bos 
Managers. i 


Diep, on the 12th of Second month last, at his 
dence, West Groye, Chester Co., Pa., THomas Con 
in the 67th year of hisage. The deceased was 
loved and useful member and overseer of New G 
Monthly Meeting, being one of those who desire 
all the principles and testimonies of our religiow 
ciety should be faithfully maintained. He felt a 
interest in the right education of the youth, an 
deavored in various ways to promote the welfare: 
fellow-creatures. Trusting in the mercy of ov 
deemer, his end was calm and peaceful. x f 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTE , 
> No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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